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Ne?'^  Developments 

Many  new  developments  in  iaome  demonstretion  v/ork  occurred  in  1933  "because 
of  activities  arisiiig  out  of  the  national  recovery  program.   Home  demonstration 
leaders  the  co'ontry  over  v/ere  quick  to  j5,rasp  the  new  opportunities  such  as  the 
chance  offered  oy^   the  Civil  Works  Administration  to  hire  extra  v/orkers  who 
helped  not  only  with  relief  proDlems  "but  also  to  forward  the  regular  educational 
program. 

Home  demonstre-tion  workers  in  the  South  took  active  part  in  the  agricul- 
tural-adjustment program  in  the  cotton-  and  tooacco-reduction  cariroaigns .   They 
held  meetings,  interviewed  planters  and  their  wives,  explained  the  reduction' 
plan,  and  in  some  counties  completed  reduction  contracts  on  many  farms.   In 
other  sections  of  the  co-jjitry,  home  demonstration  agents  took  over  added  respons- 
i"bilities  in  4-H  cluo  work  and  comm-unity  activities  ,■  and  relieved  the  county 
agricultural  agent  of  many  duties  in  the  extension- off ice ,  so  that  he  could  de- 
vote more  of  his  time  to  agricultural-a^djustment  work. 

Home  demonstration  forces  have  continued  to  work  closely- with  State  and 
co"OJity  relief  agencies,  acting  as  consultants  in  planning  lovir-cost  diets,  help- 
ing to  set  up  community  canning  centers,  and  assisting  with  plans  for  clothing 
needy  people. 

Participation  in  these  phases  of  the  national  recovery  program  meant 
that  in  many  cases  the-^regular  year's  prograi'a  of  the  home  demonstration  agent 
could  not  be  carried  out  as  planned.   However,  her  work  was  strengthened  in 
ways  that  dou"btless  will  lead'  to  far-reaching  results. 

Relief  activities  orought  the  agent  in  touch  with  a  group  that  had 
hitherto  not  oeen  a  "oart  of  her  puolic.   Many  of  those  persons  who  were  assisted 
to  a  measure  of  independence  v/ill  no  douot  continue  to  seek  educational  aid 
from  the  Extension  Service.   The  practica.1  help  given  "by  the  home  demonstration 
agent  has  made  mojiy  new  friends  for  the  work.   ¥ot  only  was  she  closely  connected 
with  activities  rela.ting  to  production,  conservation,  and  nutrition,  "out  as  a 
result  of  years  of  work  in  a  county  she  was  a'ole  to  furnish  trained  rural  leaders 
for  emergency  work.   This  has  enlianced  her  va.lue  in  the  estimation  of  many 
citizens.   Home  demons  traction  workers,  arising  to  em.ergency  needs  quickly  and 
effectively  as  they  have  in  a.ll  States,  have  won  new  recognition  and  respect 
for  extension  work. 

Progress 

Home  demonstration  v/ork  was  carried  on  in  48  States,  Ala.ska,  and  Hawa.ii, 
with  a  personnel  of  1430  workers.   \?laen  loss  of  extension  appropriations 
seemed  imminent  a.t  various  times  during  the  year,  rural  women  v/ere  zealous  in 
their  efforts  to  ha.ve  home  demonstration  work  retained.   They  worked  actively 
with  county  "boards  and  supervisors,  presenting  tangi"ble  results  of  home  demon- 
stration work  in  their  counties.   For  instance  in  Ohio,  50  women  from  22  conxities 
intorviov/ed  the  governor  regarding  a.ppropriations  for  home  demonstration  work, 
a.nd  91  vromcn  interviewed  members  of  the  State  logisla.ture.   In  Texas,  1,500 
farm  women  aiDpeared  "befoi'e  the  State  legislature  to  ask  that  State  a.ppropria- 
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tions  for  extension  woi'k  be  maintained.  Siforts  of  women  along  these  lines  were 
successful  to  a  large  degree,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  in- 
aicates  the  comparatively  small  loss  in  home  demonstration  workers. 

Hom.e  Demonstration  Workers  Employed 
December  1931  and  December  1933 

"Agent 


State  leaders 

Assistant  State  leaders  and  .district 

Agent  s . . , 

County  agents  and  assistants 

Local  agents  (Negro) 

City  agents 

Total.  .  .  .• ,      1,538  ,  1,430 

Loss  in  home  demonstration  -personnel 108 


1931 

1933 

ecember  31 

December  31 

Nuiaber 

Number 

51 

50 

85 

85 

1269 

1161 

123 

125 

,  10 

9 

In  spite  of  the  loss  indicated,  the  nixifiber  of  organized  home  demonstration 
groups  thro-ugiiout  tue  country  has  increased  from  41,131  in  1932  to  43,108  in 
1933.  .Membership  in  these  groups  shows,  an  increase  also.   In  1953  there  were 
859,967  members  of  regularly  organized  home  demonstration  groups  compared  with 
803,203  in  1932,  an  increase  of  approximately  8  percent. 

A  definite  effort  was  made  in  1933  to  reach  out  beyond  the  organized 
group  with  extension  teaching.   In  New  Hampshire,  for  instance,  a  goal  was  set 
for  each  of  the  10  home  demonstration  agents  to  render  some  definite  service  to 
at  least  100  new  women.   This  goal  of  1,000  v/as  greatly  exceeded,  as  i.   final 
check-up  showed  txiat  definite  service  nad  been  rendered  to  3,517  women  who 
previously  had  net  been  in  contact  with  the  Extension  Service. 

New  York  reports  more  nonmem.bers  of  home  demons tra.t ion  clubs  contacted 
in  many  counties.   California  hoiae  demons  tra.t  ion  club  women  carried  on  a  vigor- 
ous and  successful  3-month  campaign  to  reach  new  homes.   San  Bernardintt  County 
reported  almost  doubling  the  sprea.d  of  v/ork  through  planned  efforts  of  each 
woman  to  carry  the  work  to  at  lea.st  one  person  who  could  not  attend  the  meetings. 

More  than  2:^:  million  farm  families  v/ere  substantially  influenced  by 
some  phase  of  tiie  extension  program  in  1933.   This  means  that  44.38  percent,  or 
approximately  1  out  of  every  2  farm  families  in  courxties  where  at  least  one 
extension  agent  reported,  ma.de  improvements  in  1233  beca^use  of  extension  v/ork. 

Program  Planning 

Home  demonstration  prograjns  in  all  States  were  guided  in  1933  by  the 
fact  that  little  cash  was  available  in  farm  homes  for  family  living. 
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Major  emphasis  continued  on  the  "live-at-iioine"  idea  which  included: 

1.  Production  and  preservation  of  the  year's  food  supply,  planned  I 
according  to  iiealth.  needs. 

2.  Remodeling  of  garments,  makinj;;  clothing  out  of  grain  sacks, 
keeping  clothes  in  order  by  cleaning  and  pressing. 

3.  Home  improvement  at  lov/  cost,  including  renovation  of  old 
furniture  and  beautif ication  of  homie  grounds  through"  the 

-use  of  native  plants  and  shrubs. 

4.  G-iving  greater  attention  to  planning  before  spending,  to  get 
the  greatest  return  possible  from  any  outlay  of  money. 

5.  Adding  enjoym.ent  to  home  and  cbramunity  life  through  music, 
games,  use  of  loan  libraries,  exchange  of  books  and' magazines , 
home-talent  plays,  community  sings,  neighborhood  parties  and 
picnics. 

liomemakers  themselves  took  more  responsibility  for  planning  home  demon- 
stration programs .   In  many  cases  homie  demonstration  clubs  sent  delegates  to 
district-  or  county-planning  meetings.   These  representatives  presented  local 
needs.   They  heard  discussions  of  economic  facts  of  outlook  material,  and  of 
census  figures  bearing  on  local  conditions.   Reports  froin  health  officers  and. 
school  'superintendehts  indicaTt'ed  the  health  nreed^^-o-f -s-ehoo-1  -children.   After 
consideration  of  the  facts  presented,  these  representative  women,  v.'orking  with 
the  home  demonstration  agent,  form.ulated  a  tentative  home  demonstration  pro- 
grsan  for  the  following  year  which  they  reported  back  to  their  individual  clubs 
for  change  and  acce-otance. 

The  Kentucky  State  leader  reported  that  women  were  more  conscious  of 
needs  than  in  prosperous  times,  hence  they  took  more  active  part  in  program 
building.   Illinois  reported  a  changed  attitude  toward  program  making  in  that 
women,  instead  of  asking  the  question,  ^^nat  new  projects' are  available?,  heard 
so  often  in  former  years,  are  now  determining  local  needs  as  a   basis  for  program 
building. 

Rhode  Island  and  Washington  are  among  the  States  that  used  farm-home 
economic  conferences  as  a  ba.sis  for  prograjn  planning. 

Delaware  reported  a  home- equipment  survey  of  569  homes  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining up-to-date  information  on  needs  on  v/hich  to  base  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  cooperate  effectively  in  relief  programs,  Massachusetts 
made  a  study  of  operation  of  welfa.re  a.gencies  in  seven  towns  and  a  local-  agency 
aided  by  calling  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  local  relief  groups  in 
order  that  all  vrould  knov/  what  others  were  doing  and  could  do.   This  facilitated 
cooperation  and  tended  to  avoid  duplication.   Through  this  study,  relief  agencies  ik 
became  more  familiar  with  the  educational  help  available  through  extension 
service. 
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Many  States  reported  'oetter  results  in  1933'  due  to  setting  definite  goals 
when  programs  were  planned,  sucn  as  the  lollov/ing  partial  list  of  goals  for  each 
cooperator,  set  "by  the  county  advisory  coiiunittee  in  Augusta  Coujity,  Ya.  ,  after 
it  had  adopted  "Saving  and  wise  spending",  as  a  ma.jor  project  for  the  year. 

Live  from  your  own  garden.   Work  to  be  done:   Grow  for  your  family  use  at 
least  16  different  vegetables  for  s~'jmjner  and  5  for  winter, 

!Fill  the  ipantry  shelves.   Vifork  to  be  done:   Can  at  least  15  quarts  of 
vegetables,  15  quarts  of  fruits,  and  10  quarts  of  tomatoes  for  each  member  of 
the  family. 

G-ive  new  life  to  the  yard.   Work  to  be  done:   Clean  the  yard.   Make  5  plant- 
ings including  trees  and  shrubs;  grow  some  annual  flowers  for  the  house. 

Home  improvement .   Keep  down  cost  and  do  yourself  what  you  cannot  pay  to 
have  done.   Work  to  be  doiie:   Make  3  definite  improverj.ents  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing:  living  room,  dining  room,  bedroom,  hall,  bathroom,  front  porch,  back  porch, 
kitchen,  or  pantry. 

Local  Leadership 

This  thought,  like  a  bright  thread,  runs  through  all  1933  home  demonstra- 
tion reports.   "An  important  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  year's 
work  was  the  continued  loy^l  service  of  trained  volunteer  leaders."  As  home 
demonstration  agen'ts  ■  were  drawn  more  and  more  into  special  activities  connected 
with  the  national  recovery  program,  trained  leaders  accepted  greater  responsibil- 
ity for  the  regular  planned  program  and  "carried  on"  in  a  fine  v/ay.   Hundreds 
of  leaders  were  trained  to  work  with  people  on  relief  rolls  along  the  lines  of 
food  and  clothing.   A  total  of  148,046  different  women  served  as  volunteer 
leaders  in  adult  home  demonstration  viork.   This  force  of  women,  serving  without  , 
pay  to  forward  the  home  demionstration  program,  was  in  numbers  just  about  100 
times  as  great  as  the  number  of  employed  home  demonstration  workers.   The  func- 
tions of  leaders  varied  in  different  States,  from  taking  charge  of  local  arrange- 
ments at  meetings  to  actual  teaching  of  subject  matter.   In  Hew  Harnpshire,  v/ith 
home  demonstration  agents  in  each  of  10  counties,  agents  did  the  teaching  in 
the  major  projects  in  a  co-'onty  and  trained  leaders  taught  the  minor  projects. 
In  Virginia,  vilth  home  demonstra.t ion  work  in  44  counties,  this  plan  was  reversed 
and  trained  loaders  gave  the  demonstrations  in  the  m.ajor  projects  (six  lessons 
or  moreji  vdiereas  agents  taugiit  the  minor  projects  for  the  most  part. 

•  The  neighborhood- leader  plan,  in  use  for  several  years  in  California,  grev» 
in  popularity  and  usefulhens  .  in  this  State  during  1933.   The  use  of  teaching- 
lea,ders  with  home  demonstration  groups  has  long  been  ¥fidespread  in  California. 
To  spread  home  demonstration  influence  further  afield  last  year,  the  project 
leaders  in  nine  counties  trained  neighborhood  leaders  in  such  skills  as  bottling 
tomato  juice  and  preparing  vegetable  plate  meals.   These  neighborhood  leaders 
in  turn  agreed  to  hold  mieetings  and  demonstrations  to  pa.ss  this  information  on 
to  others.   As  an  example  of  hov-/  influence  spreads  by  this  metnod,  in  Sa^n 
Joaquin  22  project  leaders  tra.ined  120  neighborhood  leaders  in  preparing  vege- 
table-plate meals.   The  neighborhood  leadera  held  86  meetings,  and  reached  other 
people  individually.   In  a.ll,  1,419  persons  were  contacted. 
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Ohio   reported  an  exfeSHsive  use   t^  tr-'^pni-n-  i  o^'^    ^ 
home   deroonstratlon  a£ent  ■  s   efforts      o      \I  ^n^Sr.  h'    -™-.''f  *J^""^  *« 

mxght  keep   in  close   touch  vath  needs   and  -..ro'  lemt "f 'ho;^!:-;'?:      dl   trf  t"'''"^ 

agents  kept    info;;:r^n\;::i'c:ndni:"s"*"  ''°™"'    ="   '""^  ™"^   demonstration 

393  iea^::r?:Ls:f :i:  :*^^d:^i^:t::;"^tj"f;:r  ^^^'r^-  ^-"-  ^-^ 
""J:S's:tS  :™r^"™  -"^  --r\:i-t::r:e:i:u?:sn:r:?':;:e=-:i. 

1.   Special  training  is  of  considerable  personal  value. 
.  2.      Leadership  provides  opportmiity  to  help  others. 

'■   wh?ch"offs!rt'''"^  T-^''  ""'  ""^'"^  "^"  ^^^^^^^^  --  --1-es 
wnicJa  otiset  tne  work  involved. 

^'   wur'tw."  i°'"'  ''"""^^  ^^'P^  ^^^^^^^^  *°  ^-^  -l-g  better 

with  others  and  gives  increased  zest  to  living  hecaust  of  insT^ira- 
tion,  entnusiasm.  and  the  fun  of  working  with  other  people 

Some  of  the  dif ficulti^.s  listed  are: 

1.  Some  club  members  lack  interest  in  the  program. 

2.  Leaders  felt  need  of  more  training. 

3.  Local  factions,  misunderstanding,  and  personal  prejudices  hinder 

leaders'"  Mi^o!^'''  !'''  ''"''    '"^^  '^^"*  ^^^^  ''   ^^^^i-  ^^r   25  percent  of  the 
ir^  of  lea^:?::^      ""°''''  ^  '^'^'''^   proportion  of  ,oung-women  in  the 

demonstr::ion:^f'  ll^f:"!'"^^'  '^"^'^   °"  activities  of  leaders  in  home 
during  the  vear   7-4;?^   .   r'""  ^'"'''^'  °^^"  ^'^'^^^  "°^^^  ^°  extension  work 
valie  of  time    The::  rr    ^"^  '''^''  ^^"  '^'^^'  '''-'   ^^^P^^^ents  $12,914  in 
of  th.  Cm   f  •        leaders  reached  7 ,1233T.eople.   One  hundred  seventy-one 
adv  ^P.r        ''°""  demonstration  leaders  in  New  Hampshire  acted  Is  canniL 
aavisers  m  emergency  gardening  work.   These  women  gave  415  days  o^^  thMr  m1 

Z^l   l^'"'    '""'^   ^°^^^  '^   -'^   ^^^  -^  tnirdVearr'of're^iensJon  '^^^ 

Project   Results 
1*0 ods   and^nijj  rj tj^rvn 

of  V.       ^''  """^^^^-^^i^-iB  accomplishment   of   fam  women   in  1933  was   the  va^^t    ^Tr.o.ir,+ 

:  nn°r;:/";:::s™?:?/eor^ooo'i°"-i' '"'  ™""  ^"  I'-e-edUo^rd  .cr* 

oi,D«i,^04   quarts  were   canned     v->l-npH    ni-    d-q   ^^r,  k(-.        ^      ..      .  ^  cbsisi-cxicfc 

L-c.iiiiya,    vc^iaea  ao   !py, 367,554.      Garaening  was   carried 
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on  e:ctensively.   Sxtenrion  .■i^;ejnts  helped,  by  letters,  'hy   meetings,  and  by  personal 
visits,  and  a.ssisted  879,921  fojnilies  in  producin,^  a  larger  part  of  thtiir  food 
on  the  farm,  Y/hile  785,907  non-farrn  families  were  helped  with  home  gardens  or 
hom:e  poultry. 

Because  of  the  low  prices  obtainable  for  meat  a.nimals  a.nd  lack  of  ca.sh 
in  frrm  homes  to  buy  rauat  products,  home  butchering  increased. 

124, 171  fai'ailies  were  assisted  in  home  butchering,  cutting,  and  curing.   A 
surplus  of  milk  on  many  farms  was  turned  into  cheese  for  home  consumption. 
71,618  faiiiilies  were  assisted  in  butter  and  cheese  making.   Emphasis  was  put  on 
helping  rural  families  to  produce  a  planned  food  supply  in  so  far  as  it  could 
be  raised  on  the  farm,  based  on  health  needs.   The  canning  budget  was  stx*essed, 
i.e.  so  m.any  quarts  of  vegetables,  fruits,  greens,  etc.  for  each  family  member. 
This  idea  gained  ground  in  1933. 

The  Tennessee  State  letider  reported,  "Canning  budget  gaining  in  favor  with 
farm  women,  largely  due  to  increased  knov/ledge'  of  food  values  and  better  planning 
of  all  household  duties."   Maine  reported  gratifying  results  from  emphasizing, 
"Vegetables  for  health"  over  a  period  of  years,  indicating  that  .the  well-v/orn 
injunction,  "Two  vegetables  djiily  in  addition  to  potatoes"  now  has  become  a 
regular  practice  in  many  homes.   Virginia  re]:;orted  tnat  7,000  women  carried  out 
a  canning  budget  in  1933.   Com.pprison  witn  canning  budgets  kept  by  Virginia 
women  in  1931,  shows  an  interesting  contrast. 

Canning  Budgets 
•  -        1931-33 


1931  1932  1933 

(2,381  budgets).   (3, .786  budgets)   (6,991  budgets) 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

TomatoBB..  .■ 10  15  .33 

Other  vegeta.bles 18  25    .  34 

Pickles  and  relishes...      33  21  7 

Other 39  39  26 


An  increase  in  canning  of  tomrtoes  and  other  vegetables  is  noted-,  and  a 
decrease  in  pickles  and  relishes.'  These  figures  show  tangiole  results  of   ... 
planned  ce^nning  and  a.re  typica.l  of  v/ork  done  in  many' States  in  influencing 
women  to  plan  their  food  supply  in  accordance  with  health'  req^uirements. 

Hawaii  home  demonstration  agents  report  great  need  for  nutrition  work 
among  rural  families.   Surveys  showed  lack  of  milk,  fruit,  and  vegeta.bles  in 
the  average  diet  of  the  different  races  in  the  Territory.   Considerable  fruit 
is  imported,  as  there  is  not  ongugh  raised  locaJly '  to  supply  the  demand.   Pro- 
gress was  made  in  1933  in  convincing  Ha.waii  homemakers  that  guavas,  pinea.pples, 
and  tomatoes  can  bo  used  in  place  of  oranges.   Pruit  trees  were  pla.nted  in 
1933,  by  223  women.   The  long-time  plan 'for  home  orchards  calls  for  3  papaya 
trees,  2   ba^nana  trees,  and  1  fig  tree,  to  be  planted  by  each  hom.e  demons  traction 
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cliat  m ember,  and  oranges,  limes,  avocados  and  graioes  to  "be  added  if  space  is 
availaole* 

Alaska  reports  indicate  a  limited  use  of  vegeta"bles  and  milk  among  natives, 
The  Extension  Service,  established  in  Alaska  in  1930,  reported  progress  in  food 
conservation,  and  a  growing  interest  among  volunteer  leaders  who  are  helping  to 
promote  the  work, 

Utah  used  the  slogans,  "Winter  pantries  fully  filled  for  farm  families," 
and  "Grow  your  own  food,  feed  your  own  family,  and  help  others  in  need." 
Members  of  e:-:tension  groups  in  many  counties  in  Nevj  York  followed  this  plan, 
"Three  of  evi^ry  ten  cans  for  relief." 

Home  demonstration  v/orkers  made  a  significant  contribution  by  cooperating 
with  relief  agencies  in  the  feeding  of  needy  people.   Their  scientific  training 
and  experience  was  relied  upon  in  workine^  out  low-cost  emergency  diets,  in 
demonstrating  canning  methods,  and  in  helping  to  sot  up  and  supervise  canning 
centers.   In  several  States,  the  nutrition  specialist  served  as  consultant  to 
the  State  relief  administration.   Tiiis  incident  taken  from  a  Y/est  Virginia  co~anty 
report  is  typical  of  the  way  extension  workors  sought  to  combine  education  and 
relief. 

"A  canning  camp  school  was  held  for  older  girls  from  families  on  relief 
rolls.   Tliese  72  girls,  representing  all  sections  of  the  county,  spent  4  days 
learning  to  can,  dry,  brine,  and  store  foods.   After  demonstrations  by  extension 
workers,  the  girls  themselves  did  the  canning,  drying,  and  brining  under  super- 
vision, thus  leai'ning  what  difficulties-  they -v/ere  likely  to  -enco"aiiter  and  how 
to  overcome  them.   They  learned  also  to  make  small  dryers,  for  use  on  top  of  a 
cookstove,  which  they  took  home  with  them  at  tne  close  of  camp." 

In  many  States  more  time  was  given  tha.n  in  previous  years  to  assisting 
with  school  lunches.   The  lim.ited  diet  in  many  homes,  and  the  undernourishment 
of  numbers  of  children  made  the  hot  Ivaich  at  school,  or  at  least  one  hot  dish, 
a  necessary  part  of  the  relief  program.   In  some  States,  relief  funds  were  avail- 
able to  pay  local  v/omen  to  prepare  and  serve  these  hot  dishes  in  rural  schools. 
Kome  demonstration  agents  helped  to  work  out  plans  for  this  lunch  service.   Re- 
ports shov7  that  7,646  schools  involving  450,575  children  follov/ed  extension 
recommendations  for  hot  dishes  or  school  luriches. 

Home  dem.onstration  workers  in  many  States  gave  considerable  time  to 
helping  with  relief  canning.   The  following  excerpt  from  an  Arkansas  report  is 
typical  of  extension  cooperation  with  relief  agencies  in  assisting  with  canning 
centers.   "The  State  relief  agency  purchased  a  limited  amount  of  canning  equip- 
ment to  be  located  at  centers  recommended  '"oy   home  derp.onstration  agents.   Two 
hundred  seven  canning  centers  were  equipped,  and  four  field  canning  kitchens 
and  70  retorts  and  sealers  were  m.ade  ready  for  itinera^nt  use.   Canning  schools 
were  held  to  train  supervisors  for  these  kitchens.   These  supervisors  in  turn 
taught  13,320  men,  wom.en,  boys,  and  girls  the  canning  process.   Simple  canning 
instructions  \7ere  ^orepared  in  the  State  extension  oifice.   Ma,ny  times  the  value 
of  the  ea^uipmcnt  furnished  wa,s  saved  in  the  form  of  food  stored  for  distribution 
to  the  destitute  during  the  winter  mont:-G," 
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Clothing 

Skill,'  ingenuity,  and  good  planning  were  shown  "by  rural  women  in  clothing 
their'  families  during  1933.   Clothing  programs  were  guided  by  such  data  as  the 
following  from  records  kej^t  "by  a  large  nuinoer  of  Marylpjid  women  over,  a  period 
of  years. 


Average  cost  of  clothing  for  famil 


J 


1930 .  .  .■ $268 

1931 .,■...  134 

1932 93 

1933 86 

A  report  from  479  wardrohe  demonstrators  in  Texas  shov/s  that  the  average 
cost  of  the  homeraakers'  clothing  for  the  year  was  $25.36. 

Since  there  was  little  money  available  'in  farm  homes  for  new  clothes, 
emphasis  was  placed  on  construction  and  remodeling  of  garments.   "Clothing 
clinics",  where  homemakers  brought  their  old  coats  and  dresses  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment  flourished.   The  clothing  specialist,  home  demonstration  agent, 
or  trained  local  leader  gave  the  "prescription",  and  showed  women  how  to  re- 
style  out-of-date  garments  to  make  them  wearc.ble,  thus  adding  years  to  the 
lifer-of  the  garment.   Reports  snow  that  344,172  women  and  girls  followed  exten- 
sion recommendations  in  improving,  care,  renovation,  and  remodeling  of  clothing. 

Many  women  were "proud  of  their  'accomplishments  in  transforming  grain 
sacks  into  good-looking  shirts  for  men,  and  into  dresses  for  themselves  and 
children.   Good  workm.anship  and  p.ttractive  dye  colors  disguised  these  garments 
so  successfully  that  they  'could  not  be  recognized  as  "feed-bag  clothing."  A 
report  from  a  North  Carolina  county  tells  of  308  women,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  depression,  who  made  outfits  with  hats  and  handbags  to  match  by  psing  good 
cotton  sacks.   ViJhen  modeled  at  the  'Country  Dress  Revue,  eight  of  these  outfits 
were  selected  for  shoviing  in  the  State  contest  at  Farm  and  Home  'A'eek,  where  one 
received  first  prize. 

In  an  effort  to  rea,ch  mothers  who  could  not  attend  meetings,  each  county 
in  New  Hampshire  had  two  clothing  kits  available  for  circulation:   (l)  Several 
outfits  for  preschool  children,  (2)  clothing  for  cnildren  aged  6  to  12  years. 
Patterns  in  different  sizes  were  included.   Local  leaders  were  responsible  for 
these  kits,  which  were  borrov/ed  by  individual  women  who  wished  to  cut  off 
patterns  or  to  copy  garments. 

Oregon  reports  a  pattern-lending  library,  which  was  a  helpful  service 
to  many  women.   Stores  donp.ted  some  patterns.   A  circular  letter  request 
brought  others,  no  longer  in  use  by  the  ovmer  but  still  serviceable.   Those 
patterns  v/ere  cataloged  as  to  kind  and  size,  and  lent  to  any  hoKiemaker  request- 
ing one,  for  a  period  of  1  week. 

Several  States  reported  a  large  nijmber  of  younger  married  women  v/ho  had 
grown  up  in  more  prosperous  days,  buying  "rcady-mades"  instead  of  making  their 
own  clothes.   Those  women,  having  met  fin;\ncial  reverses,  are  nov/  faced  v.'ith 
the  necessity  of  making  clothes  for  a  family.   Connecticut  responded  to  this 
need  with  a  project  ca.lled  "ABC's  in  sevifing";  Oregon  with,  "Economy  dressmaking", 
Michiga^n  with,  "Home  sev/ing  made  easy." 
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Clotnin(_;  specialists  agree  tiiat  it  is  in  tne  construction  of  better  dress 
that  the  home  sewer  can  save  most  money,  so  several  "better-dress"  schools  were 
held;  and  several  States  had  projects  similar  to  tne  one  in  Micnigan  ca.lled,       m 
"Fitting  your  dress," 

Many  women  kept  records  of  clotning  costs.   More  than  1,000  Maryland  women 
kept  records-  of  family  clotning  expenses  in  1933.   To  encourage  them  to  analyze 
clothing  expenditures  and  to  use  their  accounts  as  a  g^aide  to  better  planning,  the 
sumjnary  sheet  in  the  Maryland  record  provides  space  to  list  satisfactory  and  un- 
satisfactory clotxiing  purchases,  also  space  for  reasons  why  these  garm.ents  were 
good  or  poor  ouys.  

The  Massachusetts  extension  clothing  program,  typical  of  work  done  in  other 
States,  emphasized  construction  and  renovation  of  garments.   The  clothing  special- 
ist estimates  a  saving  of  $20,000  during  1S33  to  Massachusetts  families  taking 
part  in  the  clothing  prograiu. 

Home  management 

Economics  continued  to  be  a  major  phase  of  the  home-management  program  in 
1933.   Household  acco-unts  grew  in  popularity  as  homemakers  found  them  of  real  use 
in  guiding  fcanily  plans  for  spending. Eighteen  thousand  and  eighty-five  families 
kept  home  accounts  for  the  first  time  as  a  result  of  extension  teaching.   Compared 
with  17,650  in  1932,  this  was  an  increase  of  435. 

Hom.e  accounts  served  to  show  the  farmer  and  his  wife  that  farm  products 
ha,ve  a  surprisingly  large  money  value  vrtaen  figured  as  a  contribution  to  frjnily 
living  costs.   For  instance,  a  home-accounts  demons  traitor  in  Hebrasl-ca  reported, 
"Home  products  contribute  $536  a  yecv   to  our  living."  A  summary  of  82  home 
accounts  in  Ma.ine  showed  an  average  total  cash  expenditure  of  $467  for  family 
living  for  the  year.   Average  value  of  products  supplied  ''oy   the  farm  for  family 
living  was  $275.   Aii  Oregon  homemaker  said,  "Our  garden  was  worth  $285  to  our  f 
family  of  four",  and  a  California  garden  demonstrator  wrote,  "Our  little  vegetable 
pa.tch  made  a  bigger  contribution  to  family  living  than  any  other  acreage  on  the 
place."  ' 

A  South  Carolina  woman  wrote,  "My  home  garden  of  less  than  an  cacre  has 
supplied  a-  family  of  six  with  fresh  vegetables  tnroughout  the  year,  with  a  surplus 
for  canning  and  an  additional  surplus  for  marketing.   Seed  and  fertilizer  cost 
$11.   Sale  of  surplus  products  brought  $33.   That  was  $3  cash  for  each  dollar 
invested,  in  addition  to  better  health  for  tne  family  through  a  liberal  use  of 
vegetables." 

Agricultural  outlook  mrtericl  as  well  as  the  farm-home  outlook  material 
was  used  more  extensively  in  1933  than  before  ''oy   home  demonstration  agents  and 
farm  women'.   Nev;  York  held  seven  district  outlook  conferences  for  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  v/hich  were  in  the  nature  of  training  schools.   In  some  States,  out- 
look material  v;as  used  at  program-planning  meetings  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of 
national  economic  conditions. 

Though  there  v/ere  fewer  kitchem- equipment  campaigns  than  in  previous  years, 
reports  show  a  continued  interest  on  the  part  of  many  families  to  improve  the 
homem^^kers'  workshop.   Thirty  eight  thousand  and  two  kitchens  were  rearranged 
for  convenience  after  extension  recommendations  had  been  made.   Changes  were  for 
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the  most  part  mr.de  at  little  or  no  cost.   Maine,  for  example,  conducted  a  better- 
kitchen  contest  and  announced  that  awards  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  worth- 
while improvements  made  for  the  least  expenditure  of  cash.   Alabama  reported  194 
sinks  made  from  used  gasoline  tanks,  tin  from  old  cans  and  large  pans.   An 
Oklahoma  woma.n  wrote  of  her  kitchen,  "My  hu£;band  put  in  a  vi'indow  for  more  light, 
made  a  gas-tank  sinlc,  a  kitchen  stool,  raised  the  work  table  on  blocks.   We 
covered  the  table- with  a  linoleum  remnant  and  put  curtains  at  the  windows.   The 
total  cost  was  $5.18  plus  a  lot  of  work.   The  whole  fainily  helped,  and  we  are 
all  proud  of  our  improved  kitchen,  which  we  are  enjoying  together." 

Tours  to  improved  kitchens  continued  as  an  excellent  metnod  to  stimulate 
interest  in  this  project.   An  Ohio  county  combined  its  achievemsnt-day  program 
vfith  a  tour  to  visit  five  kitchens.   Each  kitchen  visited  was  of  a  different 
type,  thus  giving  "the  tourist"  a  wide  range  of  helpful  ideas. 

Many  States  reported  that  the  "new  leisure"  did  not  apply  to  farm  women 
in  1933.   The  heavy  demands  on  their  time  and  energy  because  of  increase  in  home 
duties  left  little  time  for  recreation,  and  shov/ed  need  for  planning  and  organi- 
zation of  work  to  helj)  to  relieve  the  strain.   Thirty  five  thou-sand  a.nd  forty- 
four  women  follovfed  a  recommended  schedule  for  home  activities. 

In  Alabama,  the  records  of  tims  of  98  farm  women  for  1  week  were  summarized. 
A  simmary  showed  tha.t  tnese  v/omen  v;ere  working  alines t  10  hours  a  da-y,  7  days  a 
week.   The  avera.ge  time  spent  in  actual  work  for  the  week  was  69  hours  and  4 
minutes  per  jjerson.  

Since  in  all  farm  homes  it  was  imperative  to  get  the  best  possible  retu'rns 
for  any  outlay  of  money,  m.a.ny  State,  programs  included  helps  on  b-j^^ing.   Typical 
of  this  help  was  Vermont's  leaflet  oh  buying  clothing,  and  the  coopera-tive  home- 
management  and  nutrition  project  in  that  State,  "Your  money's  v/orth  in  buying 
food."   Connecticut  had  a  similar  cooperative  project  including  clothing,  called, 
"Mrs.  Consumer  a.nd  her  dollar."   New  York's  project,  "It  pa.ys  to  buy  food  wisely", 
wa.s  popular  \¥itn  homemakers,   Nevada  .reported  interest  of  v/omen  in  exhibits  on 
"Getting  your  money's  v/orth."   LocaJ  x^ricer.f igures  were  used  in  the  preparation 
of  exhibits  of  sheets,  household  linens ,  bulk  and  package  cereals,  which  were 
shown  act  community  meetings,  in  schools,  a^nd  in  store  v/indov/s. 

South  Daibtai  introduced  a  project  called,  "Safeguarding  South  Dakota 
homes",  which  included  lessons  on  keeping  the  family  well  and  happy  by   conserving 
time,  energy,  and  money  through  home-made  conveniences.   In  connection  v/ith  this 
program,  the  home-ma.nagement  specialist  prepared  a  bulletin  entitled,  "Business 
Facts  for  South  Dakota  Homemakers" ,  describing  national  recovery  agencies  and 
their  redaction  to  the  farm  home;  giving  helpful  suggestions  on  home  accounts,  the 
home  business  center,  banlcing  prructices,  and  a  brief  summary  of  laiws  pertaining 
to  South  Dakota  homes. 

A  trend  in  thinking,  noted  by  several  home  demonstration  workers  is  stated 
by  the  Illinois  State  leader  as  follov/s,  "Rural  women  are  showing  a  definite 
treiid  for  study  of  more  businesslike  procedures,  more  consumer  infonnation, 
more  knowledge  of  public  affaArs  that  affect  the  home." 
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Home  furnishings 

Eemodeling  and  refinishing  chairs ,  couches,  and  ta"bles  held  the  interest 
of  a  large  number  of  rural  families  during  1933.   One  hundred  nineteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  women  and  girls  followed  recommendations  in  repairing, 
remodeling.,  or  refinishing.   Old  chairs  and  couches  v/ere  transformed  by  attrac- 
tive slip  covers.   Alabama  reported  4,960  -slip  covers  made  by  women  and  girls. 
Through  buying' materials  in  quantity  and  at  remnant  sales,  the  average  cost  per 
cover  was  $1.25  and  average  savings  50  cents,  making  a  total  saving  of  $2,480. 
Many  pieces  of  ne?^  furniture  v/ere  made  at  home  such  as  dressing  tables,  foot- 
stools, bookcases,  vrood  boxes,  chests,  and  cabinets.   An  Alabama  v/oman  made  a  - 
chest,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  v/ardrobe  closet  out  of  cedar  grown  on  the  farm. 
These  three  bedroom  pieces  cost  only  $5.   The  retail  price  would  have  been 
approximately  $100, 

Improved  st.orage  spaces  for  keeping  possessions  in  order  and  in  good  con- 
dition were  provided  in  large  numbers.   North  Carolina  reported,  "Dollar  values 
are  small  when  compared  with  human  values  in  improved  home  furnishings,  bxit  a 
conservative  estimate  of  $10  per  home  for  the  2,500  home-makers  who  made  from 
few  to  many  improvements  gives  the  figures  of  $25,000."  Four  thousand  New  York 
homemakers  made  improvements  by  simply  rearranging  the  furnishings  on  hand. 
"More  livable  livingrooms  at  no  cost"  were  accomplished  by  grouping  furniture 
in  units  for  reading,  for  sewing,  and  for  v/riting. 

Many  Pennsylvania  homemakers  improved  living  rooms  by  discarding  gaudy 

pictures,  calendars,  bric-a-brac,  and  dusty  artificial  f  lov/ers ,  thus  creating  an 

atmosphere,  ojf.^lmplicity -.and  restfulness.   One  hundred  thirty  thousand  six  hundred 

J  4-    -u    •  ■,  j.T'Y«men  atid  ^ :,  „'  \  '  ■  /     -  \     ■  ■  -  -  ,   x- -    -  n  4. 

and  twenty  eight /girls  m  all  States  improved  arrangement  o±    rooms  as  a  result 

of  extension  teaching.   The  "cheered-up-house"  was  the  theme  of  a  series  of  12 

radio  talks  on  the  Homemakers'  Hour  in  Oregon.   Among  the  topics  discussed  were: 

"Color  and  happiness",  "Picture  selection,"  "Curtains  can  make  a  room  smile", 

"Friendly  furniture  arrangement",  and  "The  cheer  of  flowers." 

Typical  of  the  interest  in  home-made  improvement  was  this  statement  by  a 
California  county  chairman  of  home  demonstration  work  in  outlining  needs  of 
women  as  a  basis  for  program  planning:   "May  v/e  seriously  ask  the  Extension 
Service  to  help  us  budget  all  available  beauty.   Life  must  be  kept  bright,  must 
be  interesting.   Old  clothes  need  to  be  refashioned,  furniture  rearranged, 
hangings  freshened.   We  need  to  laiow  hov/  to  dye  and  reshape  old  linens,  how  to 
use  flowers  in  the  home.   Please  open  these  possibilities  to  us." 

Improvement  of  home  grounds 

Marked  interest  in  beautifying  the  grounds  of  rural  homes  was  shovm  by 
many  improvements  at  m.inimum  cost.   Since  the  wrhole  family  could  help  in  this 
project,  it  turned  out,  in  many  cases,  to  be  a  cooperative  venture,  bringing 
greater  enjoyment  because  of  shared  efforts.   Pifty  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  six  plans  for  improved  grounds  were  completed  or  carried  into  next  year. 
These  plans  included  tree,  shrub,  and  flower  planting,  developing  lawns,  making 
rock  gardens  and  pools.   The  use  of  native  trees  and  plants  wa.s  encouraged.   This 
work  greatly  stimulated  the  exchange  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  and  shrubs  among    ( 
farm  families.   O^ie  outgrowth  of  the  work  was  an  increased  number  of  flower 
shows,  ranging  from  displays  at  club  meetings  to  copjirunity  and  county-wide 
exhibits. 
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Yard-iriTOrovement  work  carried  over  to' the  conii'iranity.   School  yards,  church 
yards,  and  cemeteries  v/ere  landscaped.   Arkansas  carried  on  a  campaign  to  stimu- 
late rural  families  to  oep^utify  home  grounds  along  the  hij-^hway,  using  the  slogan, 
"Homes  along  the  highv/a;,^  are  Arkansas's  first  message  to  the  stranger."   These 
efforts  have  developed  an  appreciation  of  •  attractive  surroLvadings  and  a  coopera- 
tive interest  in  heautifying  the  rural  community  as  a  vfhole. 

Child  development  and  psrent  education     '  '    ■   . 

More  than  half  of  the  States  included  some  phase  of  the  project  for  child 
development  and  parent  education  in  home  demonstration  programs,  and  10  States 
employed  full-time  extension  sj)ecialists  in  this  field.   The  general  ohjective 
of  this  noY/er  aspect  of  home  demonstration  work  is  to  develop  m.ore  intelligent 
pa^renthood  through  better  understanding  of  cnildren.   Programs  cased  on  prohlems 
of  parents  as  indicated  by  surveys,  conferences,  and  observation  included  at 
study  of  topics  sucn  as  the  following:   "Promoting  self-reliance  in  children", 
"Development  of  the  cnild's  persona.lity" ,  "Suitable  play  materials  for  children", 
"Adapting  the  home  to  the  child",  "ProblOiiis  of  adolescence."   The  group  meeting 
was  the  'unit  for  the  work,  aaid  the  discussion  method  was  the  procedure  m^ethod 
generally  follovfed. 

Reports  for  1953  show  that  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
homes  made  changes  in  the  house  .itself  to  better  suit  the  needs  of  children. 
These  changes  included  storage  space  for  toys,  added  play  equipment,  lowered  hookt 
in  closets',  and  o'ther  adjustments  especially  -planned  for  the  convenience  of 
children.  '  Pourteen, thousand  tv/o  hundred  and  twenty-three  homes  made  progress -in 
substituting  positive  methods  of  discipline  for  negative  methods  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  program.   Improved  habits  of  school  ciiildren  were  reported  by 
21,574-  homes,'  whereas  approximately  21,906  homes  reported  better  habits  of  adults 
with  respect  to  development  of  children. 

This  program  is  of  special  interest  to  younger  homemakers ,  and  the 
problem  of  caring  for  young  children  while  mpthers  attend  meetings  is  being 
solved  in  vairious  v/ays.   Montana  r'eported  that  provision  for  care  of  children  who 
attend  home  demonstration  meetings  is  sponsored  by  special  coranittees  in  all 
counties.   Those  responsible  for  this  part  of  the  program  arrange  to  have  a 
person  take  cha.rge  of  the  children  and  to  provide  toys,  play  space,  and  suitable 
food. 

Oregon  reported  reaching  many  mothers  by  radio  through  organized  listen- 
ing groups.   Now  Jersey  also  found  this  plan  successful.   The  group  leader  re- 
ceived beforehand  a.  copy  of  the  talk  to  be  given  with  an  outline  of  the  discus- 
sion V'fhich  she  agreed'  to  lead  after  the  vromen  ha.d  listened  to  a  talk  over  the 
radio.   The  Nevr  Jersey  specialist  in  parent  education  carried  on  14  conferences 
with  leaders  of  4— H  girls'  cliios,  helping  them  to  better  understand  problems  a.nd 
needs  of  the  adolescent  and  preadolescent  girl.   pLesults  were  shown  in  leaders' 
doing  better  teaxhing  and  giving  club'  girls  aiore  opportunity  to  make  and  carry 
out  their  own  plo;ns  and  to  settle  their  own  difficulties. 

The  making  of  play  equipment  was  of  genera,l  interest  to  parents.   Fathers 
a.s  v;ell  as  mothers  displayed  an  interest  in  the  study  of  toys  that  v/ould  develop 
initiative,  in^enp.ity,  and  skill.   I'Lany  backyards  boaSt  of  ladders,  home-made 
slides,  teeters,  and  -oacking-box  playhouses,  as  a  result  of  this  study. 
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The  local-leader  plan  of  teaching  child  develo-ioment  increased  during  the 
year,  and  was  further  studied  to  determine  what  phases  of  this  "oroject  could 
best  he  passed  on  'bj   leaders. 

The  .discussion  method  univerf^ally  used  in  this  project  led  parents  to 
analyze  and  solve  their  own  problem-3.   A  Galifornia  V'/orker  reported,  "Some  women 
who  thought  their  problems  i}niq_ue  and  their  children  especially  troublesome  are 
now  convinced  that  all  children  need  study  and  understanding.   These  women  are 
honestly  trying  to  find  the  cause  rati^er  than  the  cure  for  their  difficulties," 

A  noticeable  result  of  this  work  is  the  increased  amount  of  reading  done 
by  parents.   Books  and  magazines  dealing  v;ith  tne  psychology  of  childhood  were 
studied,"  discussed,  and  enjoyed  by  tnose  enrolled  in  child-study  classes.   The 
report  of  a  Minnesota  local  leader  telling  of  benefits  of  this  work  to  parents 
is  typical  of  results  in  other  States:   "This  program  is  giving  us  a  wealth  of 
practical  information  applicable  to  grovm-ups  as  well  as  children.   We  are  acojair- 
ing  a  'psychological'  attitude  toward  people  and  situations  we  encounter.   This 
study  is  broadening  our  rninds ,  our  experience,  and  our- contacts.   It  is  helping 
us  to  t;ake  our  children  more  seriously  and  less  seriously,  too,  as  we  understand 
them  more  fully."       ,  ■        . 

Home  marketing 

Farm  women's  markets  expanded  in  many  parts  of  the  country.   Maryland 
reports  six  markets,  including  the  farm  women's  cooperative  market  in  Bethesda, 
a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.  ,  where  87  v/omen  did  $100,000  worth  of  business  in 
1933v  Vegeta'&les ,-  poultry,  eggs,  and -d^i-ry  products  made  up  the  bulk  of  sales 
at  this  market  in  summer,  and  fresh,  meats,  sausage,  and  baked  products  carried 
the  market  in  winter.   ?/omen  were  encouraged  to  develop  specialties  and  perfected 
such  articles  as  rolls  in  dough  form,  brown  bread,  and  cream  pie.   One  producer 
sold  cookies  only  -  rolled  sugar  cookies;  40  to  60  dozen  a  week, 

Kansas  reported  county  marketing  committees  elected  by  active  cooperators 
of  four  home  markets.   These  committees  have  charge  of  market  management,  em- 
ploying a  manager  for  each  market.   Before  miarkets  v/ere  established  these 
committees  interviewed  chambers  of  commerce  and  merchants  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  local  business  men, 

Louisiana  reported  that  a  home  demonstration  council  in  one  county 
sponsored  a  sales  booth  at  the  State  fair,  v/here  home  products  were  sold;  local 
club  members  took  charge  of  sales. 

IJew  York  reported  six  local  markets  operating  successfully.   A  market 
committee  comiposed  of  seven  members  of  the  college  staff  worked  in  an  advisory 
capacity  with  the  marketing  conmittee  of  the  State  federation  of  home  bureaus 
and  with  individuals  in  raising  stacndards  of  foods  and  crafts,  sending  out  pro- 
cedure methods  and  plans  for  keeping  accounts  to  market  groups.   The  State  feder- 
ation of  home  bureaus  assumed  responsibility  for  finding  markets  for  products. 
It  sponsored  two  Statewide  markets,  at  the  State  fair  and  at  the  International 
Flower  Show  in  I'ew  Y6rk  City.   The  farm-home  market  at  the  State  fair  was  built 
by  the  State  department  of  agriculture  and  markets  as  a  part  of  its  educational 
program. 
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L'orth  Carolina  reported  35  markets  operating  in  1933.   The  State  leader 
said,  "Good  standards  are  learned  from  the  very  lirst  "by  v/omen  selling  on  the 
market.   The  fact  that  customt'rs  are  attracted  to  Diiy  of  v/omen  who  sell  graded 
eggs,  standardized  packs  of  butter,  and  poultry  dressed  according  to  require- 
ments, furnishes  one  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  on  the  value  of  standards 
that  could  "be  offered.   The  department  of  horticulture  and  the  dairy  division 
of  the  Sta'Ge  college,  together  with  the  market  divifion  of  the  State  department 
of  agricultiire  helped  the  Extension  Service  in  efforts  to  teach  standards.   Their 
specialists  held  dairy  schools  to  teach  women  to  make  and  mold  butter.   They 
showed  women  how  to  grade  eggs  and  potatoes,  hov;  to  bunch  vegetables,  and  taught 
them  commercial  standards  for  fruits  and  berries." 

Extension  ag'ents  repoi-ted  $1, 504,568worth  of  home  products  sold  by  all 
marketing  associations  worked  with.   The  Florida  State  leader  said,  "The  stories 
we  get  from- farm  v;omen  shov/ing  now  their  m.arketing  money  is 'being  used  to  pay 
taxes  and  to  buy  needed  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  home  are  a  constant  re- 
minder of  our  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  helping  them  to  develop  farm 
resources." 

Enrichment  of  Living 

Along  with  the  practical  features  of  the  1933  hom.e  demonstration  program, 
many  activities  contributed  to  enrichment  of  living  in  the  farm  home  and  rural 
community.   Earm  wcm.en  made  progress  in  a^pplying  principles  of  art  in  home 
furnishings,  in  clothing,  and  in  attractive  arrangement  of  family  meals.   They 
continued  to  develop  aT)preciation  of  music,  literature,  and  art.'  Music  and 
recreation  have  a  definite  place  in  home  demonstration  programs.   Many  group 
meetings  included  a  short  musical  ,prograiu.   Typical  of  this  activity  was  the 
project  in  Boone  Coijnty,  Iowa,  called  "Musical  moments  with  American  composers." 
At  each  training  meeting,  when  local  leaders  were  trained  in  jiroject  work  they 
also  learned  to  sing  one  folk  song  and  beccone  familiar  with  one  selection  of 
com.posed  music.   They  passed  this  information  on  to  their  groups,  Just  as  they 
did  the  regular  project  work. 

Many  home  demonstration  clubs  assumed  responsibility  for  community  recrea- 
tion.  Typical  of  tnese  efforts  wjis  that  of  the  New  Mexico  club  v/hich  sponsored 
Saturday  night  parties  for  all  young  people  in  the  comiinjn.ity.   A  committee  of 
three  members  took  charge  of  entertairiinent  eacb.  v/eek,  arranged  games  and  dances 
during  the  vrinter  and  picnics  in  the  summer  which  had  a  weekly  attendance  of 
75  to  100. 

Definite  plans  for  reading  were  carried  out  in  cooperatioji  with  State 
library  associations.   Sooks  from  traveling  libraries  were  made  available  to 
home  demonstration  clud  members  and  their  families.   Hom.e  demonstration  clubs 
in  three  North  Dakota  counties  studied,  "Reading  in  the  home"  as  a  miinor  project. 
Leaders  were  trained  to  carry  on  discussions  on  books  including,  "Why  read?", 
"Reading  for  adults",  and  "Books  for  children," 

G-eorgia  reports  a  "Hom.emaker' s  scrapbook"  project  to  encourage  reading, 
clipping,  and  preserving  for  reference  helpful  and  inspirational  inform.ation 
on  homemaklng. 

There  was  an  increased  interest  in  handicraft,  as  a  means  of  providing 
additional  income  as  well  as  a  means  of  adding  beauty  and  charm,  to  the  home. 
The  Vermont  Extension  Service  cooperated  v;ith  the  university  museum  in  staging 
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a  handicraft  exhiitit  to  dignify,  encourage,  and  preserve  native  crafts,  and  to 
give  opportunity  for  display  and  sale  of  articles.   As  a  folloy/-up  of  this 
exhihit,  the  Vermont  Extension  Service  made  definite  plans  to  help  rural  women 
to  improve  standards  in  handicraft  and  showed  tnem  how  to  analyze  design,  color 
comhinat  ions ,  and  worlarianship.   Common  mistakes  in  handicraft  articles  listed  "by 
A''ermont  judges  were:   Too  many  colors,  too  vivid  colors,  too  much  color  contrast. 

Programs  at  achievement  days,  short  courses,  and  fe^rm  women's  camps 
offered  a  variety  of  cultural  opportunities,  including  such  features  as  nature 
study,  bird  v/alks ,  landscaping, .  flower  a.rrangeraent ,  handicraft,  study  of  design 
in  furniture,  discussion  of  line  and  color  in  clotning  and  home  furnishings, 
music,  plays  and  pageants  in  which  women  themselves  took  part,  added  considerahle 
interest'.   A  nigh  light  of  the  annual  meeting  of  home  demonstration  cluhs  in 
Norfolk  Coimty,  Ma,S3,  ,  was  a  historical  pageant  r  The  Spirit  of  the  Women  of 
Norfolk  County.   Each  of  12  communities  worked  out-  an  episode  featuring  an  out- 
standing local  historico,!  event  in  which  a  group  of  women  or  a  family  participated. 
More  than  150  women  took  part  in  the  pageant,  which  was  planned,  written,  staiged, 
and  acted  hy  home  demonstration  club  members. 

Earm  women's  camps,  attended  by  49,985  women  were  held  in  1933. 
Mississippi  reported  22  women's  CcOjrips  held  in  1933,  with  19  permanent  camps  now 
established.   Idaho  reported  5  cpxnps  with  8,000  ^romen  attending.   Though  camp 
activities  varied  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  aim  of  all  the  ctimps 
v/as  similar,  i.e.,  to  lorovide  a  threefold  prograin  of  education,  recreation, 
and  inspiration. 

Interesting  Methods 

Efforts  to  influence  larger  numbers  of  yo-ioriger  homemakers  were  continued. 
To  have  a  basis  for  measuring  progress  along  this  line,  som.e  States  made  surveys 
of  ages  of  members  of  home  demonstration  groujos  as  follows: 

Survey  of  Ages  of  Members  of  Some 
Home  Demonstration  G-roups 


Age  group 


California 
(5,185  v.'omen) 


Indiana      Minnesota    New  Hampshire 
'13,850  women)   (5,279  v/omen)  (1,565  women) 


Years 

Under  20 

20  to  29 

30  to  39 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  and  over. 


Percent 
1,46 
12.69 
25.44 
29.83 
19.47 
10,07 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1.47 

3.3 

1.34 

17,69 

22.9 

12.07 

25.54 

36.  55 

20.44 

28.38 

25.30 

26.58 

17.24 

9.62 

25.94 

9.68 

12.15 

13.19 

This  study  shows  that  in  3  of  the  4  States  making  the  survey  more  than 
half  of  the  v/omen  v;ere  over  40  years  of  age.   California  used  figures  from  this 
study  to  impress  home  dem.onstration  group  members  with  (l)  need  for  influencing 
their  youriger  neighbors,  and  (2)  need  of  plan  to  care  for  children  during  mieet- 
ings  so  that  yo^unger  mothers  could  attend. 
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Progress  is  "being  made,  however,  in  interesting  younger  homemakers 
through  an  increased  nijinber  of  projects  reported  on  children's  clothing,  food 
for  children,  and  hehavior  problems  of  young  children.   Many  States  reriorted 
"better  results  v/hen  these  projects  were  developed  around  the  special  interest 
concerned,  rather  than  with  the  regular  organised  groups  vdiich  have  in  their 
membership  many  older  women. 

Maine,  Michigan,  and  Few  Jersey  are  among  the  States  that  maintained 
service  letters  to  mothers  who  did  not  attend  m.eetings.   Michigan  reported  a 
radio  program  for  the  year  based  on  "The  Randall  family",  and  their  home  exper- 
iences. Ea-ch  extension  specialist  in  hom.e  economics  prepared  a.rticles  which  vi^ere 
worked  over  in  dialog  form  a,nd  given  by  two  members  of  the  resident  home 
economics  staff. 

Several  States  reported  counties  celebrating  a^nniversaries  of  establish- 
ment of  home  demonstration  work.   In  m.any  counties  this  work  passed  its 
fifteenth  birthday  in  1933.   These  celebrations  often  were  in  the  nature  of 
historical  pageants.   Althougn  they  ivere  recreational  in  character,  they  helped 
to  increase  contacts  and  spread  information  on  home  demonstration  work.   Other 
counties  emiphasized  "guest  days."  Although  all  visitors  did  not  become  members 
of  home  demonstration  clubs,  they  had  some  contact  with  the  work.   For  club 
programs  on  family  relationship,  Wyoming  used  true  and  false  tests  on  "How  wise 
are  Wyoming  m.others?"  and  "Your  faiuily  life  day  by  day." 

Alabama  reported  the  use  of  an  original  playlet,  Homemakers  Working  Out 
the  Depression)^  based  on  the  outlook  for  Alabama  farm  homes,  and  giving  sug- 
gested solutions. 

The  State  leader  of  West  Virginia  prepared  a  series  of  12  circulars 
entitled,  "Adventures  in  Living"  for  the  use  of  home  deinonstration  clubs,  v/hich 
included  discussions  of  "-Food  secrets  of  the  frugal  farm  family"^  "Smiart  clothes 
for  the  thrifty  family",  "Homie  crafts  for  chann  and  cash." 

Colorado  conducted  a  "recognition"  contest  for  v/om.en  to  vMich  any  member 
of  a  home  demonstra.tion  club  wa.s  eligible.  The  requirement  was  to  write  a  600- 
word  story  on  How  I  Helped  to  Solve  Our  iFamily  Problems  in  192>3.  More  than  100 
stories  ^vore  subm.itted,  showing  how  ingenuity,  skill,  resourcefulness,  and 
courage  of  homemakers  helped  these  Colorado  farm  families  through  the  financial 
crisis  of  1933. 

Outlook 

The  outlook  for  home  demonstration  woz-k  is  bright.  Pressure  of  the  times, 
unusual  needs  of  rural  families,  and  practical  ways  in  which  "Home  Dem.onstration 
agents  have  met  and  solved  these  problems  have  resulted  in  a  favorable  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  publjc.  Many  people  to  whom  home  demonstration  work  was  un- 
"joiown  learned  that  the  organization  furnished  the  rura.l  machinery  through  which 
the  Government  could  speak  to  the  farm  home  in  an  emergency,  and  through  which 
organized  fai-m  women  could  respond  quickly. 

The  long-time  program  was  of  necessity  modified  in  1933,  but  it  was  a 
shifting  of  emphasis  that  occurred  rather  than  a  change  in  fundamentals. 
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A  changed  attitude  of  farm  families  indicating  a  future  trend  in  home 
demonstration  work  v/as  noted  in  many  States,  and  was  expressed  by  the  State 
lea,der  of  Arizona  as  follows:   "The  'live-at-home'  program  has  given  nev; 
impetus  to  extension  efforts  to  improve  rural  home  life.   The  struggle  to  pro- 
duce the  food  supply  involved  all  family  menhers  in  a  common  cause  and  is  lead- 
ing easily  to  a  growing  interest  on  their  part  in  home  improvement,  recreation, 
£\nd  personal  development." 
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